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course of a very general nature, but they furnish the key
to most of the phases of weather which pass over us*

Let us now consider, in a little more detail, the
weather phenomena of typical depressions and anti-
cyclones. The diagrams have shown us the wind con-
ditions in each case. The map for November 29
(fig. 41, p. 355} exhibits the wind circulating according
to Buys Ballot's law, against watch-hands, and blowing
hard; in fact a very heavy gale. As regards tempera-
ture, the whole eastern part, or front, of the system,
which was advancing from west to east, was marked by
a very rapid rise of the thermometer, the weather was
very warm for the season; while on the western side,
or in the rear of the system, the temperature had
fallen, and the weather was cold. In both these eases
the terms refer to the change of temperature during the
preceding twenty-four hours. Where the weather was
warm there was a great deal of cloud and rain; where
it was cold the sky was clear.

The anti-cyclone (fig. 42, p. 356) presents us with
conditions in exact contrast to those just enumerated.
On its eastern side the weather had become much colder
since the previous day, and on its western side the
temperature had begun to rise. The sky was generally
clear, though foggy at the centre of the system, but
clouds showed themselves on our western coasts, while
no rain was reported anywhere.

I shall now describe very briefly our ordinary
experience in the British Isles, when one of these
depressions passes over us in winter, say after a frost.
The sky first covers itself with thin mare's-tail clouds,
which gradually become denser, and develop themselves
into parallel bars, stretching across the heavens, and